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Alleluial May joyful throats herald the Savior's Redemption. Pray this Easter for the count- 
less millions whose hearts are not lightened. by the hope and the joy of the eternal Alleluia! 





is an Ameri- 


MARYKNOLL can founda- 


ition for foreign missions « Cen- 
tral headquarters are at Mary- 
knoll, New York. Preparatory 
seminaries for the training of 
missioners are maintained in 
various sections of the coun- 
try. « The Maryknoll Fathers 
were established by the hier- 
archy of the United States as 
the national society for foreign 
missions, and authorized by 
Pope Pius X, at Rome, June 29, 
1911. « In seven large areas of 
the Orient—in South China, Ja- 
pan, Manchukuo, and Korea— 
Maryknollers are laboring 
among 25,000,000 non-Christian 
souls. e Our legal title is 
“Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, Incorporated.” 
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THE TORCH’S RAY Father Richard Va- 

hey, Editor of the Dominican magazine, 

The Torch, breathes the spirit of his 
holy founder when 
he says: “‘Maryknoll 
must lead the way 
in extending Peter’s 
new horizons in the 
Orient. Mission per- 
spective must not 
be dimmed or 
twisted by war hys- 
teria—our most 
important work is 

still that of converting those who do not 

know the truth. God’s work is more im- 

portant than that of the war lords; Mary- 

knoll’s army must continue to march.” 

e 8 e 

PEACE AND SECURITY 

When the American 

Congress of Peace 

and Social Security 

awarded a gold 

medal to President 

Roosevelt for his 

peace efforts, it was 

Brother Alfred, F. 

S. C., president 

emeritus of La Salle College, Philadel- 

phia, who made the presentation. The 

venerable Christian Brother feels, too, 

that missioners today are apostles of 

peace. “By right of their sublime voca- 

tion,” Brother says, “Catholic missioners 

throughout the world are doing much 

to bring about harmony in public rela- 

tions. Unhampered in their works of 

Christian charity by motives of mone- 

tary gain, political aspirations, or social 

ambitions, they are recognized as true 

peacemakers.” After all, as followers 

of the Prince of Peace, our missioners 

are close to having a monopoly on that 

rare gift. 


HORIZONS 


PLEASING INFORMATION ‘The genial 

John Kieran, with his associates 

on ‘‘Information Please,” continues 

to please audiences by his vast knowl- 

edge on seemingly all subjects. We 

were heartened to hear recently that 

Mr. Kieran knows about Maryknoll 

and the missions, too. He has said: 

“Catholic missioners are doing noble 

work amid the 

dange's and suffer- 

ing ir China, spar- 

ing th:mselves noth- 

ing and giving ev- 

erything possible to 

the stricken.” Few 

of our own mission- 

ers in the field know 

John Kieran, but all 

of them will be glad 

to learn that he knows and follows them. 

a 

BOOKS FOR YOUTH Ve agree unanimous- 

ly with the recent statement of Miss 

Mary Kiely, Editorial Secretary of Pro 

Parvulis Book Club. Miss Kiely has 

written: ‘‘Young people enter into 

the books they read with a complete 

absorption that they rarely are able to 

achieve in later years. If the mission 

fields are discovered by them in books 

that evaluate these lands in terms of op- 

portunity for Christian crusades, a vivid 

dream will have been given to youth. 

Give a youth books that rouse and thrill 
him with the fire of 
an old and ever- 
young ideal ; and he, 
too, will know again 
that in his veins 
there live the blood 
of old crusaders, 
and the glory of a 
dream that can 
never die.” 








CHING SISTER 


and Christ's 


Message to Men 


By SISTER MADELEVA, C.S.C. 
cc 


Sister Madeleva, President of St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, in presenting this article 
graciously comments: “It is a privilege at any 
time to be identified with Maryknoll and its work. 
The pressure of these days gives the work of 
your Society an almost ominous magnificence.” 


W. Sisters are a particularly prepared and consecrated 
group of the laity. As such, we should be its most re- 
sponsive, responsible, and active members. 

The immediate work of the teaching Sister is the daily 
curriculum of her parish school, high school, college. 
But the spirit of her work, its effect, its influence, its ulti- 
mate purpose, its pervasive possibilities, are in substance 
as great as those of the Church itself. Each of us who 
has a classroom has a world to build. 

Our task of forming young people to the grandeur of 
the Church’s world ideals, to the saving of all men, in- 
volves what I have already set forth in another connec- 
tion, a profound and fourfold relation: as Christians, as 
women, as teachers, as religious. 

Of these, the first is most fundamental. It rests on 
realities which, being true, must be accepted with all their 
implications; and, being accepted, must be lived. This 
living is an extension of the Incarnation; it is a vicarious 
experience in Divinity. To be a Christian is to be “an- 
other Christ.” This experience is not limited to the 


teaching Sister; but, because her work is so essentially the 
forming of the pattern of Catholic life in youth, she 
should be its perfect exponent. 

An important element in classroom training is the 
Christianity of the teacher, and the extent and degree to 
which Christ lives and is manifest in her. Father Tabb 
wrote of this: 

“Not in my own, but in my neighbor’s face, 
Must I Thy image trace; 

Nor he in his, but in the light of mine, 
Thy face divine.” 

The world needs many things today; it needs nothing 
so much as goodness, as holiness. It aspires to nothing s0 
much as its own deification. It reincarnates humanity's 
oldest ambition; it yields to the devil’s most ancient lie. 
On its own conditions it will be as God. Its most persis- 
tent quest is the defeat of death, the immortality of the 
body. Its most daring inventions seek to recapture the 
qualities of the glorified body, its agility, its lucidity. 
With childish perversity it spends its vast resources seek- 
ing in itself and refusing from God the prerogatives of 
infinity. It is, as Edwin Arlington Robinson used to say, 
like a nursery of bewildered children trying to spell God 
with the wrong blocks. This giant Philistine world calls 
seductively perhaps, derisively perhaps, in challenge to 
the Church. 

In no way can we serve the world ideals of the 
Church better than by allowing Christ to live in us, to 


eke _ 
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The missions are a necessary and integral part of the 
world Church. Mission-mindedness should permate all 
teaching: the social studies should bring out the true facts 
about the work of the Church in mission countries, past 
and present; and a lesson in Christian doctrine is lac/ing 
if it does: not lead to zeal for the salvation of souls. 

No Catholic teacher believes that religion is merels 
something added on, or slipped into, the curriculum. 4 
Catholic school is one where religion takes its rightfu! 


place infiltrating all subjects and ruling all. 
—Julie Bedur 
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act through us, to possess us, as the instruments of His 
extended and mystical life on earth. In the extension of 
the Faith over the earth, we must forever remind our- 
scives that the stream cannot rise above its sources, and 
that the apostle who is to go out from our classroom in 
the person of each young man or young woman—whose 
ideals we help mold—can be truly catholic and world- 
embracing only to the degree that we ourselves are. 

As women, we have a particular vocation as well as a 
particular aptitude for this. 
We are the ectype of Christ, 
the feminine principle of the 
universe, the motherhood of 
Christianity. What Christ is 
to God, what Mary was to 
the school of the Apostles, 
we are, or should be, to the 
world ideals of the Church. 

\s teachers, we have a per- 
fect training, a professional 
technique. We have fulfilled 
all manner of reasonable and 
unreasonable requirements to 
obtain our teacher licenses, 
our bachelor, master, and 
doctor degrees. These qualify 
us to instruct in secular 
subjects. As religious, we 
have not balked at the ex- 
tremest demands; we have 
spent ourselves with terrify- 
ing prodigality in obedience 
to State law and university 
requirements. Shall we with- 
hold the use and sanctifica- 
tion of our scholarship for 
the purposes of Christ at the 
word of His vicars? We 
train our students to put on 
the competence of the world. 
Let us train them with a 
holier zeal to put on Christ, 
to be champions of Christ to 
all mankind. 

As religious, we are the 
chosen teachers for such ini- 
tiation. We profess openly 
the perfection of Christ as 

immediate objective. 
vist’s active life was one 


The immediate work of the 
tecching Sister is the daily cur- 
riculum of her parish school, her 
high school, and her college. 


of constant and tireless teaching. His classroom was not 
the synagogue only. He taught in the market place, on 
the highways, in the homes of His friends and of His 
erstwhile enemies. He trained those great blundering 
laymen who were to communicate His lessons to the 
world. He made of them supreme teachers. 
the first school of missionary ideals. 


His was 
His is the perfect 


example for the teaching Sister in leading the Catholic 
hosts to diffuse His message among all men. 








Miss Shizue Kobayashi (below), a for- 
mer Maryknoll student at Los Angeles, 
was selected as Queen of the Niseis. 
Above are the young ladies of her court. 


bes a thought-provoking article entitled ““Between Two Flags,” pub- 
lished in The Saturday Evening Post and written by a young Ameri- 
can-born Japanese, occurs the following statement: “The parents of 
the Niseis (American-born Japanese) are mostly Buddhists; Niseis, 
as a rule, are active members of Christian sects.” 

The article brings out strongly the Niseis’ desire to be, and to be 
recognized as, real American citizens. Their problem has in it all 
the elements of tragedy. On the one hand, there is the breaking away 
from the country of their parents; on the other, the unwillingness of 
the land of their birth to recognize them as true Americans. 

In the deeper problem of religion, much of the same stress tears at 
the hearts of American-born Japanese. Among them there are very 
few who have an attachment to Buddhism, or, indeed, a real under- 
standing of its tenets. On the other hand, most of the oldsters cling 
to Buddhism, and what worthwhile son or daughter does not hesitate 
to bring suffering to the home? 

In the classes of the Maryknoll schools for Japanese on the Pacific 
Coast, there are many children who would become Catholics at once 
if their parents were willing. Not long ago a boy in the graduating 
class had seemingly won the consent of his parents and was about to 
be baptized with some of his classmates. Meanwhile the parents had 
written to Japan to obtain the grandparents’ consent, which was not 
given. The boy is an only son and has to carry on the family an- 
cestor worship, in which he does not believe. 

Conflicts between the beliefs of the Niseis and those of their 
parents are by no means, however, the only difficulties which beset 
their road to Damascus. In those formative (Continued on page 24) 
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Sons of the Soul 


By MOST REV. ADOLPH J. PASCHANG 


OD cess a stranger to China inquires about the Catholic 
Church, one question he is sure to ask is, “Can a Chinese 
be a priest or bishop?” ‘Then we take pleasure in point- 
ing with pride to about twenty Chinese bishops and 
nearly two thousand Chinese priests. 

Practically from the beginning of the Church in China, 
there have been native priests. This is not remarkable, as 
it has been the practice of the Church from the time of 
the Apostles to establish native clergy in the lands under 
evangelization. One of the reasons for the rapid spread 
of the Church in the early centuries was the activity of 
its native clergy. It is easy to imagine how slow would 
have been the growth of the Church, if all her priests and 
bishops had to come from the homeland of the Apostles. 

The importance of native clergy in the conversion of 
China is evident from a glance at the number of baptisms 
in the vicariates where bishops and priests are all Chinese. 
The record of the Chinese clergy in both pastoral and 
missionary activities is as good as the record of the native 
clergy in any country, pagan or so-called Christian. In its 
ranks are scholars, who work with the latest scientific 
technique of efficiency; and those whose only technique is 
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Kongmoon seminarians hike ait Aberdeen. 
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love of God and neighbor. There are those known 
and honored by the notables of the nation, and those 
known and loved only by the poor and humble of 
the villages. There have been those who achieved 
sanctity through martyrdom, and there are living 
saints still laboring and suffering in old age. 

We envy these sons of the soi! who can step into 
the midst of the ministry the day after ordination, know- 
ing the language, customs, and mentality of their people. 
We foreigners learn only by much study, trial, and error. 

The work of training Chinese youth for the priesthood 
is one of the most important works of the missions. It de- 
mands generous devotion of teaching ability on the part 
of the priest professors, and ample use of funds. Those 
who help the seminaries in China are helping to raise the 
pillars of a grand edifice. Maryknoll in Kongmoon is 
happy to be one of the builders. 


Above: Bishop Paschang’s seminary 








Wiens you to walk down the dusty, narrow, main street 
of Yung Hui, you would pass a row of little wooden 
shops that seem to lean all over one another near the 
river bank. Little clusters of house: seem to pile up 
against the street, and the narrow chimneys shoot out 
from the slanted roofs like handfuls of dirty fingers. 
Back yards keep the houses from running into one an- 
other. Pigs root along the gutters, and push their in- 
quisitive snouts into open doorways. 

Half-way down the street a man may be standing be- 
fore a grocery store, looking over the roof tops with the 
quiet eyes of a contemplative monk. That will be Poh 
Mie, who lives in a room behind the store just as his 
father did before him. From the time he could get his 
little shaven head above the counter, Poh has waited on 
the customers of Yung Hui. Even his clothes have taken 


ME 


on the odor of dried fish, onions, ginger, ke:o- 
sene, beer, and tobacco. But let Poh Mie tell 
you of himself: 

“In the spring there is very little merchan- 
dise in my shop, because it is hard to tell when 
the river will overflow and the flood waters 
will come swirling through the streets. Of 
course the wooden building is well anchored 
with large stones and logs that are sunk 
deeply into the ground. But when the water 
is high, the boards groan and creak as the flood 
tries to pull the shop from its moorings and 
carry it, like so many others, down the fast- 
moving stream, only to pile it up on some un- 
known shore miles away. 

“At the end of the street, in the opposite 
direction from the river, is the mission. ‘The 
church and the priest’s house were built on a 
hill. It was smart to build a house there, be- 
cause not only is it safe from the flood waters, 
but there is a fine view of the whole town. 

“The priest at the mission is from America. 
He has been at Yung Hui for about ten years 
and knows most: of the people. He is a fine 

man and must be very rich. Two years ago, when there 
was a famine, he bought thousands of dollars’ worth of 
He gave it to everyone who needed 
Many would ha 


rice to give away. 
whether they were Christians or not. 
died, if it had not been for that rice. 
“When first the priest came to Yung Hui, there wer 
very few of us who knew what he wanted. Foreigne's 
are such strange people! But soon he hired a man and < 
woman teacher from another town. They went fre 
house to house and told everybody about the great Cat 
olic Church. The man teacher came here to see me ai 
talked very nicely for about an hour. It was a very plees 
ant visit, and I asked him to come again. He came s« 
eral times since then, and, although the teacher never s: 
that he would like this worthless one to join the Churc, 
I know that is what he meant. But there is no hur y 
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about such things. One must think. 

“Then, several times, the priest himself came into my 
shop. He even invited me to return his visit. 

“When, finally, I did visit the mission, it was not to 
make a social call. I had noticed a little swelling on my 
foot one morning, and I had difficulty in putting on my 
‘loth shoe. The swelling did not go away, and within a 
few days I could put no weight on the foot at all. The 
pain was so great that I did not care to go to the Chinese 
lector, who only gives some foul medicine to drink; 
‘ather, I went up the hill and 
isked for the priest, and I had to 
iobble painfully. 

“I tried to be polite when the 
yriest welcomed me, but before I 
‘ould say a word I became very 
lizzy and faint. When I awoke 
he foot was bare, and the priest 
vas bending over it and doing 
omething with a shiny instrument. 
\fter that my foot was bandaged, 
and I was told to come back every 
morning. The pain stopped, and 
in a few days the foot was well 
again. I could not pay the priest, 
so I brought him two chickens.” 

“And did he tell you about his 
Church?” you may ask. 

“Oh, he told me about the 
Christ who healed many people 
and taught them how to get to 
heaven. Sometimes I thought of his 
words, but there is no hurry about 
such things. One must think, I 
cautioned myself. 

“Then there came the pestilence 
that killed so many. They say it 
was from the water. Certainly it 
was a very bad devil that got into 
the people. After a day or two, 
the sick turned black and swelled 
up. After that there was no hope; 
they were sure to die. 

“The Father sent out word that 

erybody in the town was to go 

the mission for medicine. It 
is hard to explain that people 

10 were not ill should go there, 
but many went and had their arms 

cked with a sharp needle. Peo- 
l> on the other side of the river 

re very sick, too, and we heard 

t there were many deaths over 

re. 

‘On the same day the news 


came to us, I saw the Father riding towards the river on 
his bicycle as if ten thousand devils were after him. There 
is no bridge over the river, so we watched to see what 
would happen. You never can tell what a foreigner will 
do. At the river bank he strapped his little medicine bag 
to his back, and, holding his bicycle over his head, he 
waded through the stream to the opposite shore. 

“When he returned after some days, he was walking 
very slowly, and he leaned heavily upon his bicycle. 
Everyone bowed very respect- (Continued on page 12) 


The building is anchored with stones and logs sunk deeply into the ground. 





By REV. JOSEPH G. COSGROVE 


A SERIOUS-LOOKING Bostonian once told 
me that the Chinese are a very serious 
people. He assured me that I perhaps 
should never see sights in China that 
would tickle my funny bone. In his 
youth, his sole contact with the Chinese had been with 
the local laundryman. Like most boys in the neighbor- 
hood, he had regularly pestered the little fellow—pulled 
open the shop door, yelled in something or other, then 
legged it off quickly down the street. Sometimes the lit- 
tle laundryman gave chase, and the impression that the 
Chinese are without a sense of humor had lingered with 
this fellow townsman through the years. 

As a matter of fact, a Chinese is capable of opening up 
his laughter valve on a moment’s notice. Even when he 
is getting some pretty rough treatment, there is always 
a smile. 

At our mission in Kweilin, an elderly woman came in 
with a jaw that had slipped out of place. She was evi- 
dently in great pain. The pastor got down his medical 
book and peeped at the chapter on slipped-out-of-place 
jaws. He finished the job in a few minutes, and when 


A half hour later, the boys were still laugh- 
ing, still yelling at the Pied Piper on wheels. 


the woman opened her mouth to thank the priest—the 
jaw slipped out of place again. She actually laughed! 
One cannot help admiring the Chinese children. 
When something strikes them as funny, grins spread 
across their faces, and they laugh without interruption. 
One of the funniest sights I have ever seen was in oui 
village. A foreign boy of about ten 
chest expanded, proud as a peacock, wa: 
roller skating along the bit of concret« 
highway that runs through the place. A 
crowd of Chinese youngsters, no fewe: 
than thirty, followed in the wake of thi: 
Pied Piper on wheels. A half hour later 
when I saw them again, the Chinese tots 
were still running after the lad, still 
laughing, still yelling, and still enjoying 
the boy’s skates probably more than he 

himself enjoyed the incident. 

Scores of small sampans and fishing 
boats come to spend the night in the bay 
near our place. ‘There is a raft for 
swimming, not far from where “the fleet”’ 
drop anchor, and tiny tots dive from the 
raft like bags of cement. I saw one boy 
spy a duck that had jumped its roost on 
a sampan; then he dove and streaked 
through the water after the thing. © 

The duck toyed with the lad, keeping 
a good distance ahead. Finally the old lady 
who owned the duck put off in a small 
boat. She jabbered after the pursuer of her 
bird, “Here, you, stop chasing my duck!” 

The duck knew its mistress, stopped swimming, and 
waited. The old lady, still blustering in choice native 
lingo, first whacked the duck, then turned and tried to 
whack the swimmer. The boy grinned widely; so did she. 
It was better than a staged comedy. 

A couple of men in our village made quite a goo 
living mining and selling a material from which gun- 
powder could be made. This was “agin” the law. When 
caught and put in jail, the two-malefactors put their heads 
together and wrote a beautiful letter to their pastor. 

Would he please come to see them? ‘They were bein: 
temporarily restrained for illegally mining and selling « 
bit of gunpowder stuff. The gunpowder stuff? “Oh, 
that! As a matter of fact,” they explained, “we ha 
mined it and were in the act of selling it just so w: 
could buy you a present!” 

Have the Chinese a sense of humor? 





Speak for Yoursell, 
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Row many times have you read in these pages that mar- 
riage matches in China are made by the parents, and that 
before the wedding day the young people never so much 
as catch sight of each other? 

It is true that when the parents arrange an engage- 
ment between small children, the two young people may 
never see each other before the day of the marriage. But 
in a well-regulated courtship, according to Chinese tradi- 
tion, they should have one sight of each other before 
ratifying the engagement. Even though the couple may 
not speak to each other on such an occasion, any young 
man or woman who is about to be married has the right 
to demand the seeing. In case either party proves dissatis- 
fied, all negotiations are called off and another partner is 
sought. 

This custom sometimes brings about amusing incidents. 
A young lady of good family, beautiful and accomplished, 
but unfortunately blind in one eye, had been unable to 
secure a husband of equal state. Her family, unwilling 
to see her marry a poor man, consulted a go-between. 

“I know just the husband for her,” said the official. 
“T promise to marry her off happily.” 

As it happened, she knew of a rich young man who 
was unable to secure a wife, in spite of his wealth and 
good character, because he had the misfortune to be lame 
in one leg. So back and forth between the two families 
went the go-between, extolling all the good points of the 
two young people, pointing out how admirably they were 
suited to each other by station, rank, and wealth, but al- 
ways charitably omitting any mention of their infirmities. 
At last the couple actually began to fall in love by proxy. 

When it came time for them to have a sight of each 
other, the go-between said to the young lady: “It would 
not do for the young man to come to your home, for then 
he would see your blind eye. On a certain day I shall 
have him ride by your house on a horse. You stand at 
a window doing some sewing, but in such a way that he 
will not see your blind eye.” 

To the young man she said: ““We must not allow the 
young lady to see that you are lame. I have arranged for 
her to stand at a window while you ride by 
the house on a horse.” 

Thus the two young people were able to 
see each other, and, both having expressed 
themselves as well satisfied, the marriage 


She was a young lady of good family, beauti- 
ful and accomplished, but with one drawback. 
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was then arranged. Of course, on the day of the cere- 
mony each had a bit of a shock. But neither could com- 
plain, because both had been party to the little deception; 
and on second thought they concluded that the go-between 
had been their benefactor, at that. So they lived happily 
ever after. 

Another incident occurred a little nearer home. Not 
far from here there lived two brothers whose parents 
were dead. ‘The elder decided it was time for him to get 
a wife, so he asked a friend to act as go-between in finding 
a suitable young lady. Negotiations proceeded favorably, 
but, when they came to the point where the young man 
was to visit the home of the girl, he said to his younger 
brother: “I am not very good-looking, so 1 want you to 
go to see her. When she sees you she will think that I, 
being your brother, must look much like you.” 

The Chinese John Alden went (Continued on page 11) 








Wrex Saint Francis Xavier went to the Indies, his voy- 
age required thirteen months. An exchange of letters 
with Europe required a year. For early missioners in 
Lower California on our own continent, over a year passed 
before an answer to mail could be had from Spain. ‘Thanks 
to the war, many of our missioners are quite as isolated 
today. Workers in the Congo or in the Dutch East Indies 
cannot communicate with their families in the homeland, 
and mail from them to America takes months. 

But, happily, the meager reports which reach us indi- 
cate that the Church in the outer world has adjusted it- 
self to the calamity. No such thing as normal mission 
life can be maintained, but evcry effort will be made to 
care for the Christians in the fold. Institutions of charity 
and education are bound to suffer if the war is prolonged. 

In the Dutch East Indies, where white Catholics are 
numerous, arrangerrents have already been made to pro- 
vide locally the essentials for the missions. In parts of 
Africa, government aid and the sympathetic cooperation 
of colonists who are fellow sufferers with the missioners 
are lessening the gravity of the position of many priests 
and Sisters. Some missions, then, have been able to pre- 
pare against such a day as this by encouraging their 
Catholic flocks to share in the burden of support. 

In an hour such as the present, the importance of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith is accentuated. 
To that Society falls in a special way the task of finding 
aid for the old-world missioners in distress. Maryknoll 
prays more earnestly than ever that the Propagation of 
the Faith Society may become still stronger and more ef- 
fective in every diocese. 
BROOKLYN AND CONVERTS Bishop Molloy has launched 
a diocese-wide convert move- 
ment which is very near to the dream of everyone inter- 
ested in seeing the entire Church mission-minded. The 


diocese has been divided into regions, and forty-eight In- 
struction Centers have been established where, at definite, 
widely advertised dates, a six months’ group-instruction 
course begins. Last year Brooklyn had 1,185 converts. 
Many dioceses have made great efforts to promote convert 
work, but none, Brooklynites feel, in quite as complete 
and carefully organized a manner as theirs. 

“In the history of our country,” write Fathers Mc- 
Gowan and O’Connor of the Diocesan Convert Aposto- 
late, “there has never been attempted at any time a defi- 
nite, systematic, organized diocesan plan, under diocesan 
supervision, for the gaining of converts, or any organized 
diocesan system for presenting the teachings of the Church 
to inquiring non-Catholics. . . . The accepted procedure 
has been that the convert is expected to seek the Church, 
instead of the Church seeking the convert. 

“The Diocesan Convert Apostolate of Brooklyn en- 
deavors to afford interested non-Catholics a convenient 
opportunity to hear explained the teachings of the Church. 
The diocese is now actually seeking the convert. ‘There 
are more than two millions of non-Catholics in our very 
midst—a great field for missionary activity. 

“Millions of rightly disposed individuals outside the True 
Fold at the present time are anxiously waiting to be led 
back home. These must be given every opportunity if the 
Church is to prove loyal and true to its Divine Founder.” 

The thoughtful missioner feels that the Catholics of 
Brooklyn will be more intensely interested in the conver- 
sion of China if they have labored for the conversion of 
Brooklyn. The conversion of the world depends on the 
campaigning zeal of Catholics at home, which, spending 
itself at home for everything that concerns the advance 
of the Church, cannot but overflow into fields afar. Con- 
version is a single world-wide problem which fundamen- 
tally is one of interest not in any particular people or 
geographic unit but in serving souls wherever they are 
found. Every priest or layman who strives for a soul in 
Brooklyn is building something in the Church which will 
count for souls in the heart of Asia and Africa. Mary- 
knoll’s hopes and prayers lie with Brooklyn’s Diocesan 
Convert Apostolate. 


C.S.M.C. TO ROCHESTER ‘The 


.rgest Catholic student 
movement in the United States 
to hold national conventions is the Catholic Students’ 


Mission Crusade. Again the call has gone forth for a 
gathering, this time in Rochester, New York, under the 
local leadership of Bishop Kearney, assisted by Father 
John S. Randall, the Diocesan Director. As the conven- 
tion meets, it finds the Crusade, after twenty-three years, 
more robust than ever, embracing 2,800 Units with a 
total of 700,000 members. 

In the colorful early days of the Crusade, certain home- 
land leaders spoke with a tinge of envy of the appeal of the 
foreign missions, “the lands of sandalwood and cherry 
blossoms,”’ which overshadowed the seemingly more pro- 
saic homeland mission needs. With the passing of the 
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yeers, any tendency to let sentiment have sway has dis- 
eared, and today it is usual for well-directed student 
ies to see the world mission problem as one, without 
rp geographic divisions, representing all souls outside 
Church. Souls overseas, with strange languages and 
toms, require the missioner with the vocation for that 
Souls in the homeland are to be reached by full- 
in @ Or part-time workers equipped with the proper zeal 
training. It is all one Church, one apostolate. 
Che Crusade has labored betimes to make sure that 
ind good sense should banish froth and frills. Particu- 
y effective have been its study clubs and its instruc- 
1 material on mission lands, and on vital mission ques- 
is such as world communism. 
n addition to the Crusade program material, which 
principally extra-curricular, the Crusade has intra- 
ricular material aimed to integrate the apostolate and 
¢ main stream of Catholic life. Maryknoll is extremely 
interested in this latter prospect to provide teacher aids to 
cate the young to the ideals of the World Church. 
JAPAN’S CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA Pope Pius XI did not 
make the mistake of 
being unable to see the woods 
for the trees. He was both 


a scholar and a far-seeing 
statesman, and, in his judg- 
ment on men and things and 
movements, he had the fac- 


ulty of maintaining a true 
per spective. 

In his guidance of things 
missionary, he employed this 
faculty with very happy re- 
sults, although it is only now 
that many of Pius XI’s in- 
itiatives are coming to light. 
One of these is the Catholic 
Encyclopedia for Japan. The 
first of a series of volumes, 
this one of 846 pages is ready 
and has been presented to 
Pius XI’s successor. 

!n scanning the mission 
world, Pope Pius concluded 
that, while the Church pos- 
sessed thousands of vigorous 
local workers and even many 
scholarly men in particular 
educational enterprises, the 
Church in mission lands had 
toc few centers from which 
the grand strategy of influ- 
ening the general trend of 
thought among non-Chris- 
iais could be exerted. He 
savy in particular the absence 


An American Passionist missioner in China 
cycles through some unusual city. scenery. 
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of a strong Catholic literature in Far Eastern countries. 
He took steps to provide for the compilation of a Catholic 
Encyclopedia for China and another for Japan, as two of 
the numerous items needed. ‘The first concrete result of 
his effort is this volume from the learned Jesuits of the 
Catholic University of Tokyo, who are charged with 
its compilation. 

a 
SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 
(Continued from page 9) to the home of his brother’s 
Priscilla, saw, and was seen. The engagement was 
ratified through the go-between, and a date was set for 
the marriage. 

On the day appointed for the ceremony, the bride was 
brought to the home of the groom in a gay, red sedan 
chair. She was conducted into the ancestra! hall and was 
standing before the ancestral tablets, when a young man 
stepped to her side to make the kowtow with her. She 
looked at him sidewise from under her heavy veil, then 
shrank away, crying: “What kind of deception is this? 
This is not the man who came to my home! I agreed to 
marry that one and no other.” 

All efforts on the part of the go-between to urge her 
to go on with the ceremony 
were without avail. What 
was to be done? The brothers 
went hastily into a confer- 
ence. 

“Elder brother,” said the 
younger, very deferentially 
but with a slight gleam in his 
eye, “we cannot send _ her 
back to her family; that 
would cause them too much 
embarrassment. Besides, look 
at what we have spent in 
gifts to her family and in 
preparation for the wedding 
guests.” 

“All right,” said the other 
slowly, in a voice tinged with 
sadness. “Seeing that she 
likes you, go ahead and marry 
her.” 

And as the younger broth- 
er stepped forward, the 
young lady came back de- 
murely to her place for the 
prescribed ritual. Priscilla 
won again! 





Holy Father’s Mission 
Intention for the month 
of April: For the con- 
version of the Buddhists 























ODDITIES 


—_— Taoists have borrowed not a little from Bud- 
dhistic religious forms. Consequently, they have deified 
Lao-tse, the reputed originator of Taoism; and this deifi- 
cation has resulted in the creation of a triad or trinity 
of supreme gods—that is, a threefold manifestation of 
Lao-tse himself. While scholars still dispute, the com- 
monly accepted belief is that this triad, known as The 
Three Pure Ones, consists of three gods, each of whom 
rules one of the three heavens. 

First among these heavens is that called Pearly Azure, 
the residence of the supreme god. ‘The most popular 
names of this god are Beginning, Honored of Heaven; 
Heavenly Jewel; and The Pearly Emperor. This last 
title is the most common. 

The Pearly Emperor has his throne on the Jade Moun- 
tain, and his palace is entered through the Golden Gate. 
From him, it is believed, proceeds all truth, as light from 
the sun. He is the mythical embodiment of perfect intel- 
ligence and virtue. He is god of the physical world and 
savior of man and is often confused with the Confucian 
concept of the Lord of Upper Regions, Shang-ti. 

The second heaven, Upper Azure, is the abode of the 
Mystic Jewel god, second in importance. His special 
function is to govern time and divide it into its proper 
periods. He dwells in the region beyond the North Pole 
and controls the interaction of the Yin and the Yang 
principles of nature, the symbols of fecundity. To him 
are entrusted the sacred books of Taoism. 

The third of the triad is the god called Lao-tse, the 
official teacher of the triad’s doctrines. 

The eight hundred deified Taoist disciples inhabit the 
first heaven; the immortals, the second; and the perfect, 
the third. The order of saints is the highest degree ob- 
tainable. The second heaven is the abode of the ideal 
men who have disciplined themselves in Taoistic mysticism 
and who have conquered themselves and nature. The 
most numerous class of the beatified possess the third 
heaven; they are endued with divine powers. Here we 
find the philosophers, alchemists, mystics, hermits, and 
magicians. 

Fantastic as these beliefs appear to us, they still hold 
the spiritual ramparts of the unlearned pagans. They 
point to an age-old principle: when the children of men 
lose the knowledge of God, of very human necessity they 
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make for themselves substitutes to fill man’s 
natural need of a Supreme Being. As Sait 
Augustine says, the human heart was made 
for God, and it will not rest until it has 
found Him. More than half the human race 
still seeks the true God in vain. The mee 
human expedients of men end in absurditi:s, 
in futile effort to supply the lack. 

Only divine grace can aid them. God has 
willed to channel this grace through the 
priesthood, the sacraments, and the Church 
of His Divine Son. These benighted people 
have no hope outside the gospel, which they 
know not. How shall they know without teachers, ms- 
sioners ? 

After two thousand years the Church still exerts 
every effort to accomplish her task of bearing the gospel 
to all men. Nations may come and go; dynasties, empires, 
and civilizations rise and fall; but the Church carries on 
to the end her divinely appointed task amid chaos or cul- 
ture, ever adapting herself to new conditions. Her shock 
troops are her missioners. As some fall in the conflict, 
others are recruited to push the campaign to its ultimate 
victory—the victory of the cross over man-made religions. 


OVER THE HOUSETOPS 

(Continued from page 7) fully to him, but he did not 
seem to notice. Indeed, the sleep was closing his eyes. 
But we were not offended when he did not speak to us, 
because we knew that he had not been to his bed for 
many days and nights. We knew, too, that he had not 
been afraid to go to the other side of the river where 
there was so much sickness and death, and that he had 
taken his medicine with him. 

“After that epidemic I often stood before my shop and 
looked over the housetops, thinking about heaven. One 
must think. 

“Several days later, the Father stopped by my shop to 
pass the time of day. “The people say you are a great 
man, Father,’ I told him politely. “They say that you 
can tell them how to get to heaven.’ 

““T guess it’s about time you came along to find out 
for yourself, Poh.’ The Father smiled at me. 

“Ah, but there is no hurry about such things, Father. 
One must think.’ 

“The priest looked at me for a moment without spezk- 
ing. Then he said, ‘You’d better come along, Poh.’ 

“He did not wait for an answer, but sometimes words 
are not necessary. That night when I locked the door of 
my shop, I walked up the hill towards the mission.” 

Poh may be silent for a moment after he tells you tis 
much. His gaze will go up to the distant spot where a 
tiny cross lifts its arms to heaven. But eventually he is 
sure to conclude: “He’s a great man. He surely knows 
what he’s talking about. He makes one think.” 
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24 
By REV. J. RUSSELL HUGHES 


tux White House lawn, Central Park in New York, 
and country clubs all over the United States, have seen 
many an Easter-egg hunt. But that type of hunt had 
never become popular in the Philippines. Playing 
games with eggs was something quite beyond the ken 
of Filipino children. 

When the Sister explained to the Cathedral School 
children in Manila that they were going to have a 
grand and glorious egg hunt, the children were a little 
bit dubious. It was something very new. Just as Sis- 
ter was saying that the finder of the golden egg would 
win a prize, one lad piped up, “Sister, please, what 
do we do with the eggs when we find them?” 

“Why, eat them, of course,” Sister replied. 

Meanwhile several nurses who had volunteered to 
help were putting the finishing touches on the hunting 
grounds. Brightly colored eggs were scattered in not- 
too-difficult crevices and among the low foliage of a 
neighboring field which sloped smoothly into the sea. 
The nurses did not know, however, that their chosen 
field was occasionally used for purposes other than 
Easter-egg hunts. 

The local fishermen, when they returned with their 
catch, had always made it a practice, after selling their 
cargo, to beach the fishing boats at the edge of the 
field and spread their nets over the small bushes to 
dry. While nets were drying the fishermen spread 
themselves under the trees and slept. On Easter Mon- 
day morning they watched the nurses hide eggs in 
their favorite sleeping places, and their long-held opin- 
ion—that all foreigners were at least a little crazy— 
was confirmed. 

As the last nurse was leaving the field with an empty 
basket, she looked back and saw the fishermen gather- 
ing the eggs. Lively words followed. The nurses said 
that the eggs belonged to the children. The fishermen 
said, “Finders, keepers”; that the field was public do- 
main; that the eggs were like the fish—“Once you 
have ’em, you can keep ’em.” 

The nurses promised to have an Easter-egg hunt for 
the fishermen at a later date, but the lads from the 
briny deep mentioned something about a bird and 2 
hand and a bush, and wanted to let the matter drop 
at that. Hardy fisher folk are noted for soft hearts, 
however, and when they learned that they were taking 
the food from the mouths of children, so to speak, 
they replaced every egg and (Continued on page 29) 
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3—White, blue, and red eggs, but none of gold! 





in 
2—At last, the hunt is on. 





1—The dubious children start. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD 


ALLELUIA 

Joy is foremost in the Church’s liturgy. Alleluia! All 
hail to Him who is! she cries as she recalls the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Yet, the Church never tires of telling her 
children that it is only by the way of the cross that the 
Christian comes to share in his Master’s triumph. The 
centuries are replete with stories of the men and women 
who have shared Christ’s passion for the redemption of 
the world—men and women who have passed through the 
shadows of Calvary to the glories of the paschal dawn. 
During the last ten years no fewer than two hundred 
missioners have laid down their lives for souls in the far- 
flung corners of the world. ‘They stir us to the realization 
that Christian heroism still lives. 


IN GOD’S EYES 
The inscription on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in Washington relates that his identity is “known only 
to God.” It is a beautiful tribute. We receive many 
letters at Maryknoll solicitously inquiring as to the safety 
of our missioners in the Orient. Thank God, all have 
been spared. Nevertheless, their silent heroism in critical 
circumstances does not pass unnoticed. While the time 
may be long a-coming when we can publicly herald their 
magnificent courage, steadfastness, selflessness, and devo- 
tion to their apostolic vocation under fire and irritation, 
we would have our missioners and their friends know 
that such Christ-like sacrifices are a source of inspiration 

to us while being also known to God. 


AN HISTORIC ANNIVERSARY 

Thirty years ago this month, in April, 1911, the arch- 
bishops of the United States, after communications on 
the part of each with the bishops of their provinces, met 
in Washington. Father James A. Walsh, of Boston, and 
Father Thomas F. Price, of North Carolina, were ap- 
prized that an item of legislation in which the two were 
vitally interested was on the agenda. 

In fact, Father Price was in the building during the 
first day of the meeting, walking the corridors with bent 
head, telling his beads earnestly that the decision might 
be favorable. Late in the afternoon someone came out 
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ALL THINGS 


WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


from the assembly and hurried toward him. “Father 
Price, I’m so sorry I failed to inform you sooner. We 
voted unanimously early this morning for the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America.” 

From that day forward, Maryknoll has been one of the 
favored children of the American hierarchy. It is looked 
upon with striking unanimity as one of the instruments 
of the Church in the United States for the fulfillment of 
its destiny of service to the Lord. At Maryknoll we con- 
template this fact with gratitude and with misgiving. We 
are thankful that for the World Church and for the 
Church in America we have a role of usefulness to play. 
We are fearful, then, lest, despite our effort, we be found 
wanting in fulfilling that role. 


MORAL IDEALISM 

The following lines are excerpts from a talk given by 
the Vicar General of Maryknoll to an international group 
at Tokyo recently: 

Poets are responsible for much in the lives of nations. 
Statesmen labor to adjust national conflicts or domestic 
concerns; teachers labor to instruct children and to bring 
to the fruition of maturity the minds of advanced stu- 
dents; business men establish trade, and bankers support 
it with finance. But is it not true that the poets have 
nullified the best efforts of the men of practical affairs? 
Is it not true that the imagery of poetry lasts long and 
the jingle of its rhyme is heard long after the import of 
its meaning is forgotten? ‘There are poets of peace and 
poets of conflict. 

In a Japanese poem written long ago, the poet describes 
himself as passing at midnight through a graveyard and 
reflecting in the quiet calm of his surroundings on that 
peace which is the gift of death. Here at the tomb has 
ended the conflict within the heart of man. Here, too, 
conflicts between men have ceased, and they that were 
enemies yesterday are today neighbors, knowing no strug- 
gle, feeling no enmity, but forever quiet in a deathly 
peace. Over both alike the winds moan or murmur, sad 
or sweet, in speech of the inarticulate; the rains fall on 
both alike; the sun quickens with its warmth and power 
these hallowed precincts; and the moon spreads its light 
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with ghostly fingers touching all alike. This was that 
poet’s peace. For the poet could find no solution of life’s 
conflict but in the grave. His was the victory of pessimism 
—the solution of frustration. 

On the other hand, there is a well-known British poet, 
who has composed rhyme that is 
sung and rhythm that throbs 
wherever English is a_ living 
speech. He was the poet of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Empire; a 
poet of the armies of that Em- 
pire. And, though he deserves 
a high place in our esteem, there 
is one phrase which he _ has 
written that has done more 
harm to the proper growth of 
international relations than have 
the words of any diplomat, the 
incautious utterances of any 
statesman, or the objectionable 
practices of any traders. The 
phrase is but a catchword, that 
“East is East, and West is 
West, and never the twain shall 
meet.” It is a catch-phrase with 
an implication of a chasmal dif- 
ference. It creates in our emo- 
tions the feeling of an illimit- 
able distance which no mind can 
span and no good will can tra- 
verse. That is pessimism in so- 
cial culture—a pessimistic belief 
that the elements of conflict be- 
tween peoples reside in the na- 
ture of reality. Kipling, like 
the Japanese poet, despaired of 
the meeting of the two minds 
and two energies of the East 
and the West. 

And yet what is the fact 
when viewed in the historical 
perspective of the relations between the Pacific of the 
East and the Pacific of the West? One striking fact is 
this. Both groups are adventurers. ‘The West has been 
consistently an adventurer into the world, into the tan- 
gible realities of existence. The West has moved ever 
westward, borne on the billows of the sea, scaling the 
mountain peaks, trudging the lowlands, riding the rivers 
that lead down to other seas. Columbus, Cortez, Ma- 
gellan, were the heralds of discovery and the precursors 
of those adventurous marchers and seafarers who moved, 
by some mysterious impulse, westward, ever extending 
their own grasp and vision of reality and touching in ever- 
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Resurrection motif by Chang Chi-yi. The 
peony and magnolia are symbolic of 
Christ’s glory in rising from the grave. 


widening arcs the tangible realities of others. 

The East is no less, though differently, peopled and 
dominated by adventurers, but the adventurous spirit of 
the East moves into the world of the intangible; it pene- 
trates with indomitable courage and tenacity the un- 
explored recesses of the spir- 
it. The West is the great ad- 
venturer in realism, but the 
East is the great adventurer in 
idealism. “The East moves from 
ideals to reality, striving to 
fashion or to refashion the 
structure of the real, that it may 
take the form and figure of the 
ideal. And the West moves with 
a sense of touch and mathemati- 
cal vision from the measurably 
real to the ideal which is beyond 
its horizon. And as each strug- 
gles for that matchless perfection 
of union, each makes mistakes. 
Each is bound to make mistakes. 

But each has a common pur- 
pose; to each there is a single 
goal. It is the direction of the 
approach that is different. The 
reality of a common _ purpose 
animates both, and it is surely 
through this spirit of heroic ad- 
venture that must come the con- 
summation of our peace—that 
peace within the nation’s soul 
and that peace within the indi- 
vidual’s soul which will come at 
the point where the directions 
meet. Meanwhile, as we of the 
West project ourselves ever out- 
ward, striving to reach the ideal 
through the real, we are making 
tremendous mistakes, as well as 
heroic efforts. And as the East 
reaches out through the spirit of idealism to grasp the 
vibrating body of reality, the East, too, makes its mis- 
takes as well as glorious sacrifices. 

But the two shall meet, the two must meet, as the 
moving spirit of each understands better its own direction 
and realizes that there is a morality in realism just as 
there is a morality in idealism. And when we realize 
this, some of us, perhaps all of us, will be humble enough 
to learn while we teach, mutually. That is the con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. It is a consumma- 
tion that is to be striven for no less ardently than wished, 
and pursued with confidence and courage. —J.M.D. 
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Tense scenes of a typical Chinese vil- 
lage are from the brush of an American 
artist, Dan Sayre Grosbeck. They are 
interesting in that many phases of the 
Oriental countryside are so capably de- 
picted. The sidewalk merchant talking 
price; the filial devotion of a son of Cathay before 
the tomb of his ancestors; the peaceful farmyard; 
the raucous merchant; and the family, with their 
few earthly possessions, fleeing fire and shell—all 
breathe an unusual sense of understanding. 
Maryknoll missioners who live in the midst of 
just such scenes as these keep their eyes above the 
mud and beyond the strange exteriors. They see 
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only the millions of souls that have been created by 
God, and their great concern is that so few of these 
millions have yet heard of their Redeemer. Primi- 
tive surroundings do not deter the apostle in his 
task. More often they prove to be a great aid in 
reaching the heart of the simple folk. After all, 
King and peasant, high and low, great and small 
are one as seen through the Divine Artist’s eyes. 
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Only the cries of merchants 
and the gabble of ducks 
disturb the peace of a Chi- 
nese countryside. Pray that 
such scenes as below may 
soon be a thing of the past. 








The Sisters must use any means avail- 
able to reach all these children. 


\o Small 727 


Tne scene is an ancient Spanish 

convento, with crumbling towers, 

on the outskirts of Manila. The 

time, Easter Sunday, 1926. In 

a remodeled portion of the crum- 

bled ruins, Father James An- 
thony Walsh, cofounder of Maryknoll, was offering the 
first Mass for four Maryknoll Sisters. The chapel was 
as yet unfurnished, so Father Walsh had to set up his own 
Mass kit on a reed table brought from the Sisters’ recep- 
tion room. It was pioneering anew. 

The Sisters’ first project in the Philippines was to be 
a school at Malabon. Elementary and high-school courses 
would be offered, and also the first teacher-training course 
under Catholic auspices in the Islands. At best the Sis- 
ters hardly expected more than a hundred registrations. 
Actually there were three hundred. Of these, twenty- 
five were young women who registered for the normal 
course, the nucleus for the present Maryknoll Normal 
College in Manila, with courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 

On their first Thanksgiving Day in Malabon, the Sis- 
ters were asked by the pastor to serve a luncheon for nine 
children baptized that morning. The party over and their 
guests gone, the Sisters scattered, one to the garden, an- 
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other to the library, others to the kitchen. Suddenly 
One of the towers had collapsed 
and completely wrecked two of the classrooms. ‘The only 
object in either room that remained unscathed was a small 
statue of Our Lady, still standing erect on a shelf. In 
one of these rooms, less than an hour before, the Sisters 
had been serving the nine newly baptized children. 

In 1927 the Maryknoll Sisters took over the manage- 
ment of St. Paul’s Hospital and of St. Mary’s Hall, the 
latter a dormitory for women students attending the vari- 
ous schools and colleges in Manila. 

Most of the graduates of the Maryknoll Normal Col- 
lege now teach in public schools and are everywhere 
characterized by the zeal with which they devote them- 
selves to catechetical work. One alumna, for example, 
teaches public-school children after school every day but 
one, when she goes to the barracks and teaches a class of 
army recruits. 


came a terrific crash! 


In Baguio the Sisters have two missionary projects, 
one in the town itself for the return of lapsed Catholics 
to the sacraments and the other for the conversion of no»- 
Christian Igorots in the barrios down the mountainside. 

To appreciate fully what this means, one needs *o 
realize the primitive conditions under which the Igor:'t 
tribes still live, as indicated by the following: 


















































































“T’ll never forget Chia in those 
white canvas ‘sneaks,’ the first shoes 
in which her feet had ever rested. She had just shed her 
own ragged clothes for spotless white ones. As a finishing 
touch, I was trying to make a remnant of a Filipino bed 
net look like a First Communion veil. 

“Just then her twelve-year-old brother appeared, all 
dressed up for his First Communion also, looking down 
at his feet which felt awkward, cramped for the first time 
inside a pair of shoes—a pair of ladies’ oxfords, at that— 
the very shoes I had worn the day I met Chia and Apole. 

“Starting out that afternoon from the convent in 
Baguio, high up on the plateau, two of us Sisters set out 
to visit the Igorot village in the valley below. First walk- 
ing over pine-clad hills, we soon began the descent, step- 
ping from stone to stone between the little streams in the 
terraced rice fields all the way down the mountain slope. 

“The first people we met were a young couple. The 
conversation turned to religion. We found they still fol- 
lowed their primitive religion, worshiping the trees, which 
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THE ONLY LIMITS 


to the souls that can be won in the Philippines are 
the number of young people with the wi// to serve 
and the number of contributors with the will to 
give. 

If you cannot be a missioner in person, be one 
by proxy. Sponsor a Sister. One dollar sup- 
ports a Sister one day. 


Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
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SISTERS’ PAGES they believe are inhabited by the 
spirits of their ancestors. “They in- 
vited us to their hut, a two-room affair, with a crude table 
and benches, no bed, only a few sleeping mats on the 
floor. Here at home, taking care of the couple’s two little 
children, were Chia and Apole, the husband’s ten- and 
twelve-year-old sister and brother. 

“After a second visit the two children promised to come 
to the convent for instruction. And come they did! 
Every Sunday, without fail, up the steep climb, through 
the slippery rice terraces—no small feat in the rainy sea- 
son! After some months they were baptized, taking the 
names of Alarie Lourdes and James Anthony—the latter 
for our first Father General. ‘They were ready for First 
Communion. 

“After five years, it is to Marie Lourdes especially that 
the Sisters attribute in large measure the two hundred 
conversions that have been made in what had long been 
considered barren soil. 

“Those white “sneaks” and ladies’ oxfords must have 
turned into magic boots,’ 
remarked a wag, when 
our first two little con- 
verts became young apos- 
tles in their village.” 

Only God and His 
angels know what obsta- 
cles the two evangelists 
had to meet, what op- 
positions they had to 
overcome. It was the 
zeal of an Agnes and a 
Tarcisius which gives 
excellent promise for the 
future.” 


A young lady of the Phil- 
ippines (below) says 
goodby as she leaves 
home for America to be- 
come a Maryknoll Sister. 
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The priest knew that such a sick call meant a sixty- 
mile walk that would take him over the mountains. 


Ever Happens Here 


iy was soon after the long winter rains began, and the 
road past the mission was a muddy sluice in which the 
water buffaloes slipped patiently. All the hours of the 
day were dark, and the rain pattered on the roof of tiles. 
Inside, stuffy in their winter clothes, were two priests— 
the pastor and a visiting priest from the next mission, 
thirty miles away, come for his monthly confession and 
a little priestly companionship. 

In the late afternoon there was the sound of some one 
approaching: tired footsteps in the puddles. It was the 
catechist from the visitor’s mission. He came in bowing 
and puffing. The priest waited patiently through the long 
preliminary conversation on the weather, crops, and the 
war. Time passed and the rain kept dripping. Then finally, 
the catechist said: “Shen Fu, could you come now? Yes- 
terday a man came from White Flower Village, saying 
that there is an old man dying and calling for you.” 

So the priest hastened to bid goodby to his host; then 
hurried home. Arriving there, he sent the catechist for 
Black Dragon, the head carrier of the village. In the 
meantime, essentials were gathered for the sixty-mile 
walk over the mountains—Mlass kit, a blanket, raincoat, 
and a knapsack with some food—and off the three men 
sloshed. 

At the foot of the mountain was a 
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stream, swollen with the rain. In crossing, the catechist 
slipped with the Mass kit, and the priest got wet pulling 
both out of the water. When they had reached the op- 
posite side, they had to gather wood for a fire and dry 
their clothes. 

In White Flower Village, still two hours away, there 
were misgivings in the courts of the House of Pac. Pac 
Lau Tai, the head of the house, had felt the blue hands 
of death upon him. He was impatient for the coming 
of the priest. All those about him had insisted that the 
priest would not be able to arrive in time. But Old Pac, 
knowing better, called his son and told him to sweep the 
room and chase the pigs from the front court—‘“The 
priest comes!” 

Old Pac then settled back on his bed mat and smiled 
serenely. At midday he called them to go and open the 
front doors. They did so, and they saw the priest com- 
ing up the road. All were astounded; and even more so 
when, after the priest had offered the Holy Sacrifice and 
given Old Pac the Last Sacraments, the old one slipped 
serenely away. 

The fame of this went through the whole countryside— 
even to the priest-host of yesterday, who was at that very 
moment writing in his diary: ‘“Thurs- 
day. Nothing ever happens here.” 
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THE SHOE PINCHES 


Wes considering a memorial to a loved one who has 
passed on, most persons seem to think in terms of marble 
and granite. To be sure, there is something attractive 
and lasting in that form of tribute. But isn’t it even 
better to express one’s regard in a form that will not only 
be a remembrance, but do active and constant good as 
well? And especially if the deceased relative or friend 
has accomplished much during his or her lifetime, it is 
most fitting and practical to establish a memorial that will 
continue and even perpetuate the fruitfulness of such a life. 

Twenty years ago, when we were building the main 
portion of our major Seminary here at the Knoll, we 
spoke of this idea through the pages of THE Fie_p 
AFAR to our friends, and respectfully proposed that 
those interested in a memorial to loved ones consider 
the dedication of a seminarian’s room as a possible 
expression of respect and devotion to their memory. 
Happily the idea met with approval. Most of the 
rooms in the present Seminary building were donated 
“In memory of ....” 

Now that we must add more rooms, we think it 
fitting to repeat the suggestion in the hope that more 
friends may be interested. Such a memorial would 
do lasting good. Each year, for as long as the build- 
ing stands, the Seminary room will be the home of a 
young American who is preparing—spiritually, men- 
tally, and physically—for fields afar. One who has 
made possible a room will surely have a lasting part 
in the training and accomplishments of innumerable 
Maryknoll missioners. 

We are adding 62 new rooms, at a cost of $500 tor 
each room. ‘Twelve of these have already been 
donated or reserved for donors. That leaves 50 on 
the waiting list. Are you interested? If it is impos- 
sible for you to give the entire $500 at once, be as- 
sured that we should be happy to have it in install- 
ments. ‘Then again, if circumstances do not permit 
you to send the entire cost of a room, either in one 
offering or in several, you may still have a part inter- 
est in a room by providing a portion of the cost, large 
or small. 

Not only is this form of memorial suitable for in- 
dividuals, but we have found many families, groups, 
and even parishes, that have dedicated a room in last- 
ing tribute to their deceased members. 

A room can also be a memorial to the living. In 
fact, more than a score of the seminarians’ rooms do- 
nated years ago were given by individuals and groups 
who could not go to the Orient, but who, neverthe- 
less, wished to share in the preparation of those who 
could go. 

Work on the new wing of our Seminary continues. 

It has to, because the shoe pinches now. If we are to 


have room for the new applicants who will arrive this Sep- 
tember, we have to hurry. Every time our treasurer sees 
the carpenter working on the door of one of the new 
rooms, that worried look comes over his face. He’s won- 
dering how long it will be before he’ll have the pleasure 
of tacking on it a little plaque reading: “Donated by .... 


a 


In memory of .... 

Write to us today—a form for your convenience is on 
page 32—even if it is only a note of inquiry. You may save 
Father Treasurer’s last few locks from turning gray. 


Address: The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


Many students, now missioners in the Orient, have occupied 
this same room; many other apostles-of-tomorrow will follow. 


THIS ROOM HAS 
DONATED 
THE SONS OF RAS § é 








Fire broke out in 
different parts of the 
rambling building 
that was really five 
or six houses in one. 


7 was rather surprised one Sunday morning after Mass, 
when I was told that two of our Christians, members 
of the Ho family from the village of Lam Nian Ts’ia, 
were waiting to consult the priest about an unusual story 
they had to relate. 

Without preliminaries they told me that fire had broken 


out in a shanty in front of their home. It was hardly 
extinguished when a puff of smoke was seen rising from a 
heap of rubbish in the yard. Afterwards, fire broke out 
simultaneously in different parts of the rambling building 
that was really five or six houses in one and the dwelling 
place of about fifty people, all members of the Ho family. 

Furniture, clothes, and other inflammable objects were 
moved out of the houses. Pails of water were placed 
at the head of the stairs, in case the fire should spread. 
One of the occupants of the building lay down for a rest 
and was just dozing off when he smelled smoke. After a 
moment’s investigation he found that the quilt he had 
pulled over him was smoldering. 

A box of clothes was opened, and the contents taken 


here by Rev. 


No one knows how it started, but 


the story of snuffing it out is told 


Thomas J. Malone 


out to be sunned. As soon as the lid was taken off, the 
smell of burning garments was detected: deep among the 
garments was a smoldering fire. Smoke was noticed com- 
ing out of a clothes closet. On opening it, the investiga- 
tors found that the bottom of the door was well charred 
but the sill not the least bit blackened, although it was 
almost in contact with the bottom of the door. 

A little girl was tripping in front of the house when 
a companion yelled: “Hey! you’re on fire! Your hair 
is burning!” And when the startled child put up her 
hand, she pulled away a charred wisp of hair. 

That night most of the occupants of the house slept out 
of doors, leaving some to watch in case more fires should 
start. During the night the family held a council. They 
were Christians, so it was not surprising that the first 
thing they should decide was to send for the priest. Be- 
fore dawn, therefore, a delegation was dispatched to 
Siaolok, and on Monday morning I found myself accom- 
panying them back to the village. 

When we arrived at the little hamlet, we found the 
Christians genuinely relieved to see the priest. They said 
that as soon as they had dispatched the delegation they 
had noticed a definite cessation in the fires, which were 
now confined mostly to one home. In company of Ho 
Yn-tse, the former catechist, we went to see the different 
evidences of the fire. They were strewn around in front 
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ondly, I wondered if some pyromaniac had gone on a ram- 
page. But the simultaneous occurrence of these fires 
seemed to eliminate that cause. No one had seen any of 
the fires at the moment of their ignition. 

I spoke to Mr. Ho about these possible explanations, 
and he said that he had considered them, -90. But in his 
opinion the peculiar nature of the fires, the simultaneous 
occurrences, and the fact that fires started most frequently 
in the house of one family, some of whose members were 
Christians but fallen-away and others not yet Christians 
and still inclined to placate the evil spirits, seemed to 
point to some preternatural source. So he believed that 
God was allowing the evil one to persecute this group of 
people, in order to awaken the good Christians and lead 
them to live more devout lives; to recall the fallen-aways 
to their senses and bring about their conversion; and in a 
general way to make the true God known to the pagans. 

When we had discussed the matter, we decided it would 
be best to urge all the Christians to make good confessions 


of the house: straw mats, 

old garments, baskets of 

straw or bamboo, the re- 

mains of a mosquito net- 

ting, and the charred cloth 

of an umbrella. 
Mr. Ho showed me the 

closet and its door with the 

bottom edge charred and 

the sill not the least bit 

blackened. Also a bed, the 

boards of which were black- 

ened where the fire had 

come through the small 

spaces between the boards 

and had caught on to the The charred remains of straw mats, garments, and baskets were strewn around. 
osquito netting. But 
rere had this fire first ignited? ‘There was no mark and devoutly receive Holy Communion. I would offer 
the floor. It must have started at the under edges the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the deliverance of these 
the boards, and then licked its way through the slits. people from this trouble and to bring peace among them. 

3.:t how did the fire get at the underside of the boards? Moreover, after Mass it would be well to bless every 
When I started out from Siaolok, I was dubious about room of the building, which had never been blessed. 
yreternatural source for these fires. I thought first of After deciding on this course of action, we went to 

|| that they might have been due to atmospheric condi- visit the family in whose house most of the fires had taken 

ions; but rain had fallen a few days previously, and the place. We talked with the old couple who had not yet 
was still humid, so this possibility was ruled out. Sec- been baptized. They were much (Continued on page 31) 
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BELATED EASTER 


Sy REV. ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


— tide, and holydays wait for no man. ‘The rays 
of the sun, arching earthward, transform the aging snow- 
banks to dancing, sparkling rivulets, and drop a kiss of 
welcome on the fresh-faced petals and green buds with 
unfailing regularity. This is God’s calendar. This is an 
expression of the ever-living present, forcing its way 
through the endless layers of dead days and dead years 
piled one atop the other. 

And so it happened here recently, when the festivities 
of Easter were at an end, and the story of the Risen 
Christ lived warmly in the hearts of our beloved parish- 
ioners of Heijo. ‘The newly baptized were radiantly 
happy in the possession of their new-found Faith; visitors 
had made their final bow to Christian brethren; the sick 
and the lame had left the dispensary, returning to their 
rice fields and hillside homes. The mission was quiet 
at last. 

It was almost supper time, and we sat back, glad to 
celebrate in idleness for a while. It had been a busy and 
a happy day. But while we awaited the call of the cook, 
our reverie was broken by an unexpected visitor. He 
was an old man who had walked to the mission from his 
home twenty miles away. The journey had taken him 
most of the day, and he looked tired. He was in great 
spirits, nevertheless, and proud to tell us that he had 


He was a disappointed man 
when he looked in and sav 
that no one was in church. 


come in a day ahead of time, 
in order to be on hand to cele- 
brate Easter bright and early 
on the morrow! 

It was a sad thing to see his 
face drop and the pride fade 
out of his eyes when we told 
him that he was almost a 
whole day late. He had no 
calendar in his home, and he 
had miscalculated the date. 
But we were glad to see him, 
and he was glad to be with 
us. To lighten his disappoint- 
ment, we invited him to have 
supper with us—an_ honor 
which he claimed should be re- 
served for only the truly great. 

In the morning he received 
Holy Communion and was 
soon on his homeward road. 
But he was a very happy man, 
because he knew that in heavy- 
en there are no calendars and 
that the joy of Easter is not 
reckoned on an hourglass. It 
was truly inspiring to see how 
the belated blessing of the 

Risen Christ lightened his heart and quickened his step. 


BETWEEN TWO FAITHS 

(Continued from page 4) years of the later teens and 
early twenties, as they begin more and more to shape their 
own lives, the intense desire for Americanism tends to 
color their religious views. ‘The social life so prominent 
in various Protestant churches has a strong appeal for 
many who are pathetically eager to “belong.” Others 
fall victims to the indifference to spiritual values current 
among certain Americans. 

It is hard to see Nisei boys and girls pass on from our 
Maryknoll schools without having found the “pearl of 
great price’; hard, but not discouraging. Compared with 
the average of conversions among non-Catholic Americans, 
theirs is very high. Our Niseis who do not become Cath- 
olics have at least obtained a vision of God as Love ani 
Truth, which will be a touchstone in gauging life’s value: 

The struggle is not between two flags but between tw 
faiths. An appreciation of the obstacles through whic 
our Nisei Catholics have passed links them across tim: 
and space with the early Christians, going by rocky anc 
blood-stained trails to the heart of God. AMS 








BOOKS onc! he MISSIONS 


ix 1936 Herbert E. Bolton, of the University 

of California, wrote an important book on that 

creat missioner and Pacific Coast pioneer, Euse- 

bio Francisco Kino (Rim of Christendom, Mac- 

millan, $5). Doctor Bolton’s contribution to 
raission literature did not end there; his inspira- 

tion has carried on at the University. The latest 
evidence of his influence is a scholarly volume, 
Pioneer Black Robes on the West Coast, by Peter 
\[asten Dunne, S.J. (University of California Press, 
53). Father Dunne was one of Doctor Bolton’s 
famous Round Table group at the University. His 
book tells the story of Jesuit missions on the West 
Coast from 1591 to 1632. In one sentence of the 
preface Doctor Bolton summarizes the scope of the 
book: “It is a stirring dream of missionaries and soldiers 
laboring harmoniously side by side in an effort to plant 
Christian civilization in heathen America.” 

Another book on missions in the Southwest comes from 
The Rydal Press of Santa Fe, The Padre of Isleta, 
($2.50) by Julia Keleher and Elsie Ruth Chant. The 
Padre is Father Docher, who went to serve Isleta in 1891 
and worked thirty-four years in the ancient Indian village, 
thirteen miles south of Albuquerque—‘“the land of sun, 
silence, and adobe.” ‘The story is part romance, part 
history. Father Docher’s work seems to have been bound 
up with the legends and imaginative features of an ancient 
civilization. He dealt with them with the understanding 
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For BOYS =\ and GIRLS 


THE LONG ROAD TO LO-TING, by Julie Bedier. Two 
Chinese Catholic children; a wicked uncle; a 
farmer asleep on a load of turnips; and a long, 
dusty road! A thrilling story for boys and girls 
—all about Chinese children and Chinese ways. 
Sixteen pages of illustrations in black and red 
by Louise Trevisan. 


Paper, 25 cents; board covers, 50 cents. Ready May 10. 





The Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 








THE PADRE 
OF 


Romance, history, liv- 
ing death and mar- 
tyrdom fill the pages 
of these new books. 


and patience of a great missioner. 

Bishop Cushing of Boston has compiled, from corre- 
spondence with the Missionary Sisters of the Society of 
Mary in Oceania, a book on the work of the Sisters 
among the lepers of the Isle of Makogia, Fiji—Jn the 
Service of the Lepers (Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, Boston). A long appreciation of the book could 
not be more expressive than the one-word comment of a 
priest reader—Compelling! 

St. Columban’s Foreign Mission Society has published 
in pamphlet form (Days of Danger, 15 cents) the per- 
sonal diary of Sister Mary Leonarda, S.L., during one 
eventful year of the Sino-Japanese war at Hanyang, 
China. The very simplicity of the diary is appealing. 

When the Sorghum Was High, Father Considine’s 
biography of Father Gerard Donovan—a Maryknoller 
slain by bandits in Manchukuo—has had four printings 
and is still selling well (Longmans, $2). A paper edition 
at $1 is available through THE MaryKNOLL BooKSHELF. 


MARYKNOLL TEACHER AIDS 
Address THE MArYKNOLL BooKSHELF if you are inter- 
ested in receiving: Mission-Time, a bulletin for teachers; 
A Unit of Study on How the Chinese People Live ($1); 
Program Packets, for Mission Day, Assembly, and class- 
room programs. 





















































































































How Old is Chan? 


Ky ® 
HY EV. ALLAN J. DENNIS 


I. our family we always were sure of a good laugh when 
Great-aunt Hannah came for a visit. Aunt Hannah could 
tell you the exact age of anyone in County Clare. She 
would always begin with the night of the Big Wind, and 
no one could ever prophesy just where she would wind 
up. Aunt Hannah would have had a problem on her 
hands, though, if she had ever come to China. 

The Chinese figure age, not from the number of 
years a person has lived, but from the number of years 
he has seen. Thus, when a boy opens his almond eyes 
for the first time, he is already one year old. If he is 





“Old One” and “Honorable One” are synonymous :n 
the Orient. They are terms of respect applied to the 
venerable folk, who have weathered life’s storms, 


born on the last day of the year, he slips into earth’, 

existence just under the deadline and celebrat 
New Year’s Day as a two-year-old. We don’t kno 
what would happen if the little fellow slept throu; 
the first day. 

It is not strange, therefore, that it is often sai: , 
“A Chinese adds a year when he tells you his age. ’ 
And tell their age they must—because one of th: 
first questions asked after a polite introduction i, 
“What is your honorable age?” ‘The real transl: - 
tion of the request, however, is, “How many yea: 
have you seen?” ‘The age is given without a m« 
ment’s hesitation. 

It is hardly likely that the custom will become . 
vogue in the United States. Aunt Hannah herself 
would be the first to parry the question with som« 
thing pleasantly uninformative. But in the land 
where the classroom is the rice field, where the tex: 
book is the starry sky, and the lecture is the speech 
of elders, a man’s wisdom is reckoned from the year 
of his borning. His years are the badge of his 
honor, and he guards them as one of his greatest 
possessions. So, as a man of China grows in years, 
he grows in prestige; because advancing age lends 
weight to his words and luster to his name. 

“Old One” and “Honorable One” are synony 
mous in the Orient. They are terms of respect and 
are applied to those who have brought their children 
through times of happiness and times of stress ; who 
have watched the growth of families ; who have seen 
this one guard his pennies and become a rich farmer, 
and another laugh the seasons away and scatter the 
joy of his life among his fellows; who have watched 
the girl children blossom into motherhood and grow 
old and bent, guarding the welfare of their fon- 
dlings, and boy children advance into fatherhood 
and the serious problems of life. 

“Honorable One” has counted the smiling years 
of fruitful harvest. He remembers the carefree 
laughter of contented people in prosperous villages. 
He has seen famine sweep mercilessly through the 
land. He has known the pangs of hunger and the 
greater pang of helplessly watching the suffering of his 
weak and starving children. He has seen the flesh melt 
from healthy bodies when the rice was gone; the yellow, 
swirling waters of the flood carry everything before them. 

How old is Chan? Not merely as old as his years; as 
old as the wisdom that makes him the guardian of his sons 
and daughters, that makes him the Orient’s arbiter of 
justice. He is as old as China’s oldest scholars, as old as 
the Wall of China. But even after he mentions the actual 
number of years he has seen, I find myself adding, sub- 
tracting, and still wondering, ‘(How old is Chan?” 


— < s 
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All Around the Town 


Pa all our activities in Eastern Asia, we are really home- 
bodies, and convert movements in the homeland hold 
great attraction for all Maryknollers. On another page 
of this issue, comment is made concerning the splendid 
work that is being done by the Diocesan Convert Apos- 
tolate of Brooklyn, and because of the camaraderie which 
exists among all missioners, we share their enthusiasm in 
every new venture. 

One of the outstanding activities of a Brooklyn parish 
was the conversion and recent baptism of eight Chinese 
children of the Kee family, or—as one witness to the bap- 
tism put it—‘the eight Kees of heaven.” ‘The children 
received instruction in the Faith from Father Burke of 
St. Rose of Lima’s parish, who also administered Bap- 
tism. Eight people of St. Rose’s parish acted as god- 
parents to the children. 

Although the parents of the children are not yet Cath- 
olics, they made the request that their children be given 
religious instruction. Both Mr. Kee and his good wife 
are making preparation to follow their children into the 
Church. Their studies will be somewhat longer, how- 
ever, because Mr. Kee is totally blind and Mrs. Kee 
speaks only Cantonese. The eight Catholic Kees have 
become doctrine teachers, and their aid to Father Burke 
in instructing Mr. and Mrs. Kee is invaluable because 
they translate the lesson into Cantonese and recite the les- 
son each evening to their two “pupils.” 

And now we cross the bridge from Brooklyn and go 
a little farther uptown, to the Church of St. Charles 
Borromeo in the heart of New York City’s Harlem. 
Seven years ago, at the request of the late Cardinal 
Hayes, Monsignor William R. McCann instituted a mis- 
sionary unit there among the Negroes, and since that be- 
ginning the organization has recorded 3,696 baptisms. Of 


Women and men converts marching to St. 
Charles Borromeo Church, Harlem, New York 
City, for the Sacrament of Confirmation, con- 
ferred by Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 


Just baptized in Brooklyn 


this number, 2,836 were adults, and 860 were children. 

Harlem is about two miles long and a mile wide and 
houses some 300,000 Negroes, of whom approximately 
two per cent are Catholics. 

It is impossible to estimate the great amount of work 
entailed in these works of conversion: the contacts made, 
the classes taught, the continued task of being on hand at 
all times. Such results as are being attained come only 
from untiring effort prompted by a great zeal. 

The New York Apostolate to the Colored and the 
work in Brooklyn are mission endeavors which all friends 
of the missions should keep before their eyes and in their 
prayers. ‘They are works of true Catholic Action. 
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POKPAK, KWANGS! Few churches in more prosperous 
countries can boast of such coopera- 
tion in the pontifical work for the missions as does Father 
William Kupfer’s congregation. Pokpak, comparatively 
a new mission, boasts of only 68 Catholics, most of whom 
are desperately poor. Yet the collection for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith this year netted $68.50—a little more 
than a hundred per cent. Of this amount, $10 was 
donated “to spread the Faith” by a Protestant Chinese 
lady who, in giving it, said: “For ten years I have been 
a Protestant, but now when I see what the Catholic 
Church is doing for my people I feel it must be the true 
Church. I must become a Catholic. I shall have to sacri- 
fice many things by giving this money, but I am happy 
to give it.” Father Kupfer is happy in finding so firm a 
foundation at Pokpak. 





KAYING, SOUTH CHINA’ Father John Donovan, who is 
directing the repairs and interior 
decoration of the local Catholic church, writes: “The 
walls will be buff with a green border; the woodwork, 


red. [It doesn’t look nearly as bad as it sounds. Ed.] 


The floor at the rear of the church will be leveled 
off, providing room for 125 additional worshipers. A 
small pulpit is being built by a local carpenter, and a new 
frame for the sanctuary lamp will be designed. A good- 
sized organ of British make can be purchased in town. 
We have only our eye on it, as down payment The reno- 
vations alone are taxing our moth-eaten purse.” 

DAIREN, SOUTH MANCHURIA ‘The school term, which be- 
gins in this city each spring, 
found the Maryknoll Kindergarten in the Fushimi Dai 
district with a roster of 35 pupils. The two Jap- 
anese teachers, who work with Sister Mary Jean in the 
kindergarten, are non-Christians. Recently one of them 
had to resign her position because of ill health, but be- 
fore she left she warned her successor: “Be sure to learn 
the Our Father and the Hail Mary, and see to it that the 
children say these prayers every day.” But the little tots 
proved to be good leaders, too: they suggested that 
these prayers be said in church. Now the teachers and 
children may be seen at least twice a day reverently 
saying their Pater and Ave before the Blessed Sacrament. 


Father Russell Sprinkle’s converts numbered too many to fit inside the church. 
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LAIPO, SOUTH CHINA ‘There is crying 

need for a Babe 
Ruth or a Charlie Gehringer in this dis- 
trict of South China. According to Mon- 
signor John Romaniello, the most popular 
sport among his Catholic schoolboys is the 
American game of baseball. A short time 
ago a prize was offered for the best school 
team. The pressure of mission affairs kept 
Monsignor from the final game, but a 


. 1 1 = aig 


a 


delegation visited the rectory. “Which team won?” 
asked the Monsignor. “Oh, both teams had the same 
score, so the one with the most outs won the prize.” 


TANCHUK, SOUTH CHINA ‘lhe proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” So it is said, but 
for Father William Mulcahy, local pastor, the proof was 
a long time coming. A few weeks ago, a package arrived 
from New York. It contained a delicious fruit cake. The 
household made short work of the cake, after which a 
close inspection of the wrappings’ was made. ‘The pack- 
age had been mailed on November 21, 1939, stamp can- 
cellations revealed. It was over a year in transit. 


Above: The Catholic Yoshizawa family of 
Tokyo. Left: Junior seminarians in South China 
wash their own clothes. 


Upon being asked to give his opinion of 
the American cake, Father Mulcahy’s Chi- 
nese cook AN 4 %. °d | t 
replied, x | ~ 
which means, “See my dentist for bridge.” 
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FISHERMEN’S FIND 
(Continued from page 13) went back to the 
sea where they lived happily on a fish diet. 
When the children were convinced that 
the eggs were “free for nothing,” and the signal had been 
given to begin the hunt, the youngsters cleaned up the field 
in no time. Later when they gathered in the schoolyard, 
Sister asked, “‘Who has been able to find the golden egg?” 

There was a little shuffle as the children looked at each 
other, grinned, and shrugged. One youngster said, “Sis- 
ter, please, I guess we ain’t got it.” 

“Well, where do you suppose it can be?” 

“Sister, please, I guess we et it.” 

In the meantime the fishermen were shaking their 
heads sadly as they gathered their dry nets and shuffled 
back to the sane sea. A teacher heard them exclaim as they 
hove out of sight, ‘““We must be crazy if they are all right.” 





EIGHT POINTERS ON THE 


Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia number 472. 
They labor in seven territories. 

Four of these territories—Kongmoon, Kaying, Wuchow, 
Kweilin—are in South China. 

The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Heijo in Korea, 
Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 





MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


These seven territories embrace 189,300 square miles, 
twice the area of the New England States. 

The seven contain 25,000,000 non-Christian souls, over 
three times the population of the New England States, 
They count 76,240 Catholics. 

Annual adult converts number approximately 7,500. 











iy becomes increasingly more dificult for anyone over 
ten years old to spend pennies. Children can still make 
high carnival with their copper wealth, but the sight of a 
full-grown business man or a_ broad-shouldered truck 
driver distributing his custom among the local candy stores 
for “three cents’ worth of jaw breakers” is rare indeed. 
As a consequence, one notices that towards the end of the 
week one’s small-change pocket is uncommonly well laden. 

And there is no relief in sight. What with sales taxes 
and penny sales, the surplus of small change is over- 
whelming. Even cigarette-vending machines now provide 
pennies for purchasers. After a twenty-cent deposit, the 
machine releases a package of cigarettes with three shiny 
pennies neatly tucked inside its cellophane wrapper. 

But the problem for a few, at least, has been solved in 
our favor. Among our Maryknoll friends we count an 
astute young man who belongs to a neighborhood club 
made up of merchants of all faiths and creeds. His sug- 
gestion that the pennies seeping from cigarette purchases 
be given to the missioners of Maryknoll met with hearty 
approval by all the members. We receive their contri- 
butions regularly. 

It is a strange rule, however, that has no exception. 
Among the club members is a Jewish gentleman who does 
not smoke. He has long been impressed with the sacrifice 
offerings of his friends and their accounts of mission ac- 
tivities. Dispensaries and refugee work appeal to his 
strong sense of charity. But because of his abstemious 
habits, his supply of pennies was somewhat meager and 
he felt that he was not giving the fullest cooperation 
to his organization. 

One evening after giving the matter rauch thought, he 
figured out how many pennies he would have in his 
pocket if he did smoke cigarettes, 
and later that night he handed 
over to our Maryknoll friend the 
equivalent in “folding money.” 

He said, “I thought for a while 
I’d have to take up smoking.” 

The club averages about two 
thousand ‘pennies for heaven” 
each year—not a great amount 
in itself, but infinitely great in 


the sacrifice and spirit shown by the members. While the 
pennies will keep a missioner going for many a day, the 
same coins will draw down on these thoughtful clubmen 
graces from heaven that no money can purchase. 
SPONSORS Other readers who are backing a missionei 
for one or several days a month, at $1 a day, 
seem to enjoy the part they have in being one with thei: 
missioners on those days. From some of their letters w« 
glean: 

“If more people knew of the happiness coming from 
sponsoring a missioner, the list of sponsors would be in 
the thousands. Now we realize the full meaning of giv- 
ing ‘a cup of cold water in His name.’ ” —New York 


“High-school and college educations for our children 
drain the farm treasury, but trees and vines are laden 
with fruit and sheep grow fat on the hillsides. With these 
promises in view, we are only too happy to pass on a part 
to one of your ‘shepherds’ who has no such assuring 
promise.” —California 


“In spite of war-torn conditions and the new responsi- 
bilities that come to us all these days, I want to under- 
take the support of three missioners instead of two this 
year. ‘There are so many countries being de-Christianized 
that I think it will bring a blessing on us all to aid, even 
indirectly, in bringing Christ to new countries to fill up 
the number.” —Ohio 


“It’s going to mean terrific sacrifice for me, but I want 
to increase my sponsor support from three days a month 
to ten. What are my sacrifices compared to those that 
are being made by our heroic missioners!) They must be 
in dire need, yet they never cry about it, but always man- 
age to smile through. If I had the faith I pray for, I’d 
give all I have. As yet, I haven’t courage to do this. 
Pray for me that I may. Material things mean little these 
days unless they tend to relieve the extreme suffering in 

the world — both spiritual and 
temporal.” California 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIPS Mary- 

knoll 
membership in perpetuity is based 
on an offering of $50 which is 
designated for this purpose. The 
offering may be made at one time 
or extended over a period of two 








years, but the designation that such an amount is 
for a Perpetual Membership must be clearly made. 
Many of our readers have secured for themselves 
their families this enduring membership, 
sharing forever Society. 
One of them says: 

“NIy magazine each month makes me happier 
than ever that I am a Perpetual Member of your 
Society. With each new success for souls I find 
my own blessings increasing.” 


or for 
in the suffrages of our 


—AMichigan 


eS 
FIRE! 
(Continued from page 23) distressed by the whole 





THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 
Dear 

I am in second year at Central Catholic High 
School and am trying to pay my own way through 
school, as my mother is a widow and has very little 
Now I have been able to get 
part-time work for which I receive $8.90 a week. 
I give $7 of this to my mother, set ninety cents 
aside for school expenses, and should like to send 
you the other dollar each week for some missioner. 
I hope you won't think this is stingy of me to send 
only a dollar. 

I have followed the mission work of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers from elementary-school days, and I 
think it’s wonderful. I had always hoped I might 
have a part in your work. 

Please ask the missioner who receives this little 
weekly offering to pray for my mother and me. 
Maybe later on I can do more. I am sure that his 
prayers will help me towards that end. My 
mother and I pray for all Maryknollers every day. 

—C.J.S., West Virginia 


Fathers: 


means of support. 








business and felt that it must be largely their fault, 

because they had been resisting the grace of God 
J > > 

in not acknowledging Him worshiping 


Him. 


and 


Their relatives even suspected that the old lady was giv- 
ing to graven images and to the devil the worship due the 


true God. 

That evening we had a record crowd at night prayers, 
and all made very fervent confessions. I must confess 
to a little nervousness on my part as I prepared+for bed, 
but the night was quiet, and I quickly went to sleep. In 
the morning all forty-eight Christians received Commun- 
ion devoutly, and after Mass we proceeded to bless the 
building. Every one was much more at ease and all re- 
ported a good night without the occurrence of any fires. 
We spent the day visiting a few sick Christians, and next 
morning immediately after Mass we started for Siaolok. 

It was good to know that we left the Lam Nian ‘I’s’ia 
Christians peaceful in the thought that their deep faith 
is enough to repel further attacks of the demons. 

This singular occurrence was fruitful in bringing about 
greater devotion among the Lam Nian Ts’ia Christians, 
and it certainly had some effect on the pagans, who saw 
that the blessing of the priest and the prayers of the people 
to the Lord of Heaven were effective in curbing the 
power of the evil one. From bitter experience they had 
learned that placating the devil through the instrumen- 
tality of the bonzes only freed one temporarily from his 
tyranny, and in reality increased his power over men. 

As for myself, I found the unusual experience most 
impressive. It resulted in deepening my convictions that 
here in China we, who struggle chiefly against the 
power and domination of the evil one, have very great 
need for the prayers of those at home, that we may be 
strengthened in spiritual power. 


DEPARTED FRIENDS 


_ Please remember in your prayers the souls of these Maryknoll 
friends who have recently died: 
Rev. Walter J. Fowler; Rev. 
Barron; Rev. Henry Morris; Rev. 
Wilbur; Rev. Daniel J. 


Howard J. Ahern; Rev. James F. 
William J. Donohue; Rev. Russell 
Sullivan; Sister Josephine M. Maginnis; Sister 
M. Cyril; Sister M. Callista; Miss Nellie Searry; Miss Elizabeth L. 
Hayden; Josephine V. McKeogh; . William N. Gettler, Sr.; Mr. An- 
drew M. Brady; Mr. J. A. Lima; Mr. J. W Cusack; Mr. George 
Seacher; Miss Julia Doolan; Mrs. Margaret Shine; Mr. "James F. Ay- 
lard; Mr. Edward Munhall; Mrs. A. A. Westerndorf; Francis Regan; 
Mrs. Thomas Quinn; Mr. John J. Fahey; Miss Ida Friel; Mr. Arthur 
H. Valiquette; Mr. Michael T. Ryan; Mrs. Margaret Keegan; Mr. John 
J. Clark; Mary E, Slavin; Mrs. Margaret B. Rourke; Dr. Paul Kibbe 
Sellew; Mr. Thomas B. Joyce; Mr. T. A. Kerin; Mrs, William Cole- 
man; Sarah G. Connor; Mr. James Burk; Mr. William and Mrs. Delia 
Whitlow; Ellen Taylor; Daniel Cerenan; F. P. Talbot; Emily M. 
Murphy; William Stewart; Loretto Demling; Mary E. Conner; Matthew 
McMahon; Mary A. Cone; Charles Russo; John Thompson; Catherine 
E. Scanlon; Margaret Maher; Margaret Keegan; Charles Kollock; Dr. 
G. Stuart Roth; Michael Walsh; Bertha B. Connell; M. Toscarino; 
Mrs. James J. Murphy; J. Martin Deeny; Elizabeth Hayden; Mrs. Mary 
Hanley; Miss Mary McNamara; Mrs. C. W. Boyd; Mr. Michael F. 
McNamara; Mrs. Mary Drew; Miss Alma Doran; Amelia Katalimch; 
Mrs. B. F. Saul; John C. Goggins; Mrs. Lena Leonard; Mz ary J. Cleary; 
James_ Dugan; Mr. Joseph McCahill; Catherine Maginn; Patrick Cahill; 
Mr. Ferdinand A. Klubertanz; Mrs. B. A. Warner; Miss Mary Sieg- 
fried; Mary F. Burke; Daniel E. Murphy; Mr. Martin Carney; Patrick 
Mulligan; Mrs. M. Montegue; Miss Catherine F. Doran; Mrs. Clara L. 
Howorth; Mrs. M. Merell; Mr. McGovern; Mr. Toohey; Henri Lavigne; 
Delia G, Kelly; Joseph Carlin; Mr. Stephen Harrigan; Miss Catherine 
Quinn; Mr. Francis B. Lynch; William A. eer Mr. Joseph Kehoe; 
Mr. Thomas J. Killian; Mrs. Salvesin; Mary E. G. Keyes; Anne Flana- 
gan; John Donnelly; Mrs, Catherine Young; Mr. John Zemalkowski; 
Glenn Michael Reffner; . Mary Paisley; Mr. Clement Driscoll: 
Miss Mary McMahon; ] Joseph Dalton; Mrs. Lucy Cassidy; Mr. 
Thomas O’Donnell; Catherine O’Kelly; Stephen Ritchie. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazine. Ev person 
who enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL ME MRE R 
for one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either im- 
mediately or in installments within a period of two years. A deceased 
person may be enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the 
extent of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 


A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of 
$5,000 or more; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 





AN OLD SONG 


“To raise up sterling men for God, 
Maryknoll, my Maryknoll!” sings 
the seminarian. 


That, too, is why the sturdy stone 
building on the Knoll was 
erected. But more young men 
than you realize are making ap- 
plication to join our ranks. 


That is why we have had to com- 
plete an unfinished wing, supply- 
ing 62 more rooms for students. 


Societies, clubs, and individuals 
have donated some of the rooms 
($500 each) as memorials. Fifty 
rooms still await donors. 


Will you help us in our task “to 
raise up sterling men for God”? 


OR Pea. 


Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


I should like to donate [contribute 
towards] a room in the new wing 
of the Maryknoll Seminary. I en- 
close $ 


A LIST OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

SCHOOLS FOR BOYS— 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., 

Emmitsburg, Md. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 

No. Fairhaven, Mass. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, 

West Chester, Pa. 
COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES FOR GIRLS— 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 

4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, III. 

Barat College & Academy of Sacred 
Heart, Lake Forest, III. 

Rosary College, River Forest, III. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Maryville College, Meramec St. & 

Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 

ny. ¥o6. 
Marymount College & School, 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 

Milford, Conn. 
Junior College and Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Marycliff Academy, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 
No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Academy of the Visitation, 

5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 

226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood,N.Y. 
St. Clare’s School, Hastings-on- 

Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 

630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N.Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 

Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING— 
St. Camillus School of Training, 

Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of 
Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
CHARLES STREET BALTIMORE 


Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Aca: 
demic Denartment—High School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade, Elementary 
Department, Music. Art. Physical Culture. 
For Catalogue address: The Secretary. 











ADDRESSES 








The Maryknoll Fathers 


Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 
Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. 
Mountain View P.O., Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 


ITouses of Study: 


Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 
Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 


Honolulu, T.H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 222 S. Hewitt St. 
Manila, P.I., St. Rita’s Hall 

Cebu City, P. I. 

New York City, 121 E. 39th St. 

San Francisco, Calif., 1492 McAllister St. 
San Juan Bautista, Calif. 

Seattle, Wash., 1603 I2. Jefferson St. 


Missions: Central Addresses 


For I'ushun missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Fushun, Manchukuo 

Tor Kaying missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kaying, via Swatow, China 

Tor Kongmoon missioners: Catholic 
Mission, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, China 

Tor Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 

For Kyoto missioners: 
Kyoto, Japan 


Maryknoll, 


For Chosen missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, P.O. Box 23, Heijo, Chosen. 


For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Central Addresses 
Motherhouse and Administration: 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 


Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, 
Kyoto, Japan 


Chosen: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsu- 
kuri, Box 23, Heijo, Chosen. 


Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 


Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 


South China: Waterloo Road, Kow- 
loontong, Hong Kong 















































MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


J 
HELP WANTED 





REFUGEE OrPHANS in Kweilin look to the 
mission for their daily rice. $5 will supply 
one child for a month. 





One Hunprep Girts of $30 each will build 
a novitiate for native Sisters in the Heijo 
Vicariate (Korea). 





PRIESTLY SoNs (native seminarians) in Fushun 
Vicariate need $15 a month for support— 
$150 a year. 





Four CHURCHES in Wuchow need to be 
equipped for the Holy Sacrifice. $200 is 
needed for each. 


BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS 








You Can HELP to complete the new Seminary 
wing by giving $500, or a portion thereof, 
for a student’s room. (See page 21.) 





This little miss of the north has many 
sister-orphans in the Kongmoon Mission. 
It costs $5 a month to support one. 
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Hope does not wane in Kaying’s mis- 
sion—Hoping—where $1,800 is needed 
to complete the interior of this church. 





YounGc Ducks AND OLp may grace Korea’s 
festive board, if some one supplies $1,500 
for a church at Yang Duk. 





You Can’t Buitp It YourseE.r, perhaps. 
Kyoto’s tuberculosis hospital will cost 
$10,000. Any donation towards that amount 
will be welcome. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





Four Doctrine TEACHERS (catechists) in 
Kaying’s Taipu mission need $960 a year for 
support—$20 each a month. Can you help? 





We SHOULD Have Totp you in March about 
Taipat, Kongmoon’s mission station that is 
badly in need of a rectory for the missioner. 


$1,500 will be a big help. 





Dirt CHEAP can not be said of property at 
Chuanchow in Kweilin, where $300 is needed 
to buy land for a mission. 





OpporTUNITY ETERNAL to share in a student’s 
prayers: endow a room in the new wing at 


Maryknoll. (See page 21.) 











How Mucu Woutp You Pay a trained teacher 
to spread your Faith? $15 will pay a cate- 
chist’s salary for one month. There are 100 
such teachers in Fushun missions. 





VESTMENTS, MssAL, and other chapel furnish- 
ings for one of Kyoto’s missions—$250. 





Two THousanpn New Converts at Szewong 
(Wuchow) have no church yet. $2,000 will 
build one. 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Marvknoll P.O., N-Y. 
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Found In Test Tuhes 


WHat more will our young Americans accomplish? They—and we mean the 
young, for it is they above all who have the vigor and the daring—have ventured 
far in the fields of science, and have brought good to millions. But vast re- 
searches still await in other fields. There are, for instance, millions whose souls 
need saving. Relief of that sort is not found in test tubes; nevertheless, young 
men have what it takes for its achievement. Does such a future appeal to you? 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P. 0., N. Y. 
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